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Frenchman, Rameau de Saint-Pere,1 that a change
was soon to take place, and that it was Canada's des-
tiny to become an industrial or commercial nation.

In the meantime the first British Empire had
arrived at an important turning point in its history.
England had completely ceased to be an agricultural
country and had passed through a violent social revo-
lution whose effects were heightened by an astounding
technical revolution which was still proceeding. In
less than 30 years it had become converted to the
doctrine of free trade from the protectionist position
which it had vigorously maintained until the Treaty of
Vienna. Now the triumph of free trade, for which the
-way had been prepared by Cobden and the Manchester
School, in order that its effects might be total, de-
manded the abolition of the preferences which had
been enjoyed in the English market, by the wheat and
other cereals produced in the colonies. The abolition
of these rights, which became effective in 1846, dealt
a serious blow at the economy of the English posses-
sions. Canada particularly, which had become the
principal exporter of wheat, from the time that furs
had abdicated their primacy, suffered so seriously that
to many people it seemed that annexation to the
United States was the only possible solution to its
problems. It was, then, as much to avoid a greater
evil as to satisfy the new demands for autonomy, that
London repealed, in law if not in fact, the former regu-
lations of the Colonial Pact. In this way the Navi-
gation Acts were abrogated (1849) under whose
authority the British merchant marine had benefited
from the days of Cromwell. In this way> too, Canada

1 La Trance aux colonies, Rameau de Saint-Pere, Paris, 1859.